British Education

bridge. Oxford is mentioned as long ago as 1168 as a place to which
students gathered to listen to a famous master. The first mention of
Cambridge is when a number of Oxford students removed thither in
1209* There follows the founding of a large number of the Colleges
at Oxford and Cambridge. The next step was taken when in 1382
William of Wykeharn, Bishop of Winchester, founded not only a
College at Oxford, but a Grammar School at Winchester to act as a
feeder to it. King Henry VI did the same thing in 1440 in founding
Eton College at Windsor and King's College, Cambridge. The
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries saw the foundation of numerous
Grammar Schools in various parts of England, and five of those
founded in the sixteenth century survive today as great Public Schools,1
But although the statutes of these schools often made special
provision for " poor scholars", we must not see in them the beginnings
of national education. They were intended to supply the Universities
with good Latinists who should proceed, in due course, to serve
Church and State as members of the learned professions. We must
look elsewhere than in England for the first recognition of the right
of every citizen to education. In Scotland an Act was passed as early
as 1696 requiring the establishment of a school in every parish at the
local expense. In Ireland political reasons brought about intervention
by the State in education in 173 3. Schulpflichtigkeit (school-obligation)
is found in several parts of Germany in the seventeenth century. In
France a detailed system of national education was devised by Turgot
in 1775. In England it was not until the beginning of the nineteenth
century that national interest in education showed itself on a large
scale. It took the form, according to English custom, of voluntary
effort. It was one of the expressions of the great humanitarian
revival of that time. The enthusiasts who established Day Schools,
Sunday Schools, Ragged Schools, and Orphan Schools were fellow
workers with such people as Wilberforce the anti-slavery leader, John
Howard and Elizabeth Fry the pioneers of prison reform* Lord
Shaftesbury the champion of the child factory workers* The two
most important were Andrew Bell and Joseph Lancaster, Their
motives were philanthropic and religious. Bell represented the
National Church, Lancaster represented the Dissenting or Non-
conformist Bodies, whose members were still excluded by religious

1 See The Old Grammar Schools, Foster Watson (Cambridge University
Press).
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